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clared victorious over their Democratic com 


petitors. There is a total vote of about 300 
on theisland, and the Democrats usually have 
to eighty \ 


ins discovered that, by 


a majority of from fifty few 
years ago the Republic 
the quiet investment of a few hundred 
dollars, they could surprise the enemy and 
carry) Block Island. This led to 
ter bidding the Democrats, until prac 


tically the entire voting population has been 


coun 


by 


educated to look upon clection day as even a 
larger source of income than the fees 
many of them 


from the sunimer-hotel guests, 


retting for their votes more money than 


they had been able to earn for an entire year 
At 


progress, the Democratic contestant has intro 


the legislative hearing which is now in 


duced fifteen aftidavits showing that Republi 


can candidates and agents offered in cash 


from $25 to $00 for votes, and promised. to 
pay, in return for votes, the yearly house 
rents, to give steady employment for a year, 
to pay off mortgages, and to defray the ex 
penses of pending lawsuits. Names and Cir 
the 


cases, and the bartering appears to have been 


cumstances of bribery are given in all 


carried on in the most open manner 


the statements of the 
affidavits as they are published in the Provi 


Journa 


Hlere ure some ot 


dence 


“William K. Gorton deposed that he was ap- 
proached by Sam Cook, registered as Warren 
Cook, who told bim he was foolish if he did 
not vote the Repubhean ticket, as he didn't 
think he would have any trouble in getting 
9 or $90, Subsequently Sam went to Gor 


cS) 
bee) 


ton’s house and said: ‘You are not going back 
on our party, for if you will vote for 
us | will see that you get $50 or S60 
and a job for the year William Hull 
told) him that he thought he could get S50, 
aud some $25. Nathamel L. Sprague was 
approached by Frank Littlefield on elec 
tion day, who offered to give him = S45 
for his vote. He saw Frank Littlefield 


give Amos Griftin 345, telling him to vote for 
him. Littletield told deponent that his father 
would give him a year’s house-rent if he 
would vote for him, Lorenzo Littlefield offered 
him $50 and house-rent for a year at Richard 
Dodge’s place. Charley Mulls swore that he 
heard Lorenzo Littlefield offer Julius Smith 
first $50, and on refusal $50 more, if he would 
vote for Littlefield and Sheftield, and he saw 
Lorenzo pay Smith two $50 bills. One of the 
Shettields went over to the Town Hall with 
him. Littlefield offered Manuel Allen 350 to 
vote for him, and paid him inthe witness's 
presence " 

The counter aflidavits have not yet been pre 
sented, but they are said to number 200, and 
to show that the Democrats offered from $25 
to $40 for votes, which was generally re 
fused. It is estimated that the election cost 
the Republicans about $4,500 and the Demo 
Nearly the 


crats about $35,000, entire voting 


population was bought to vote either in one 


way or the other, 


Miller 


of the Supreme Court was about to retire on 


There has been a rumor that Justice 


a pension because of ill he alth, but it is au- 
thoritatively denied. The country will be 


pleased to Know that there is a good pros 


pect of this able jurist’s being able to ren 
der some years of faithful service yet, al 
though he has enter hi events 
fourth year, and has been eligible to a 
pension for three year i e Miller is 





The 


the senior member of the Supreme Hench 


Nation. 


in length of service, having been appointed 


by Lincoln in 1862, although Justice Brad 
ley, who was appointed by Grant in 1870, is 
Field, 


appointed by Lincoln in 1863, 


three years older. Justice who was 


was born a 
few months later in the same year with Jus- 
tice Miller. 
serving on this bench are therefore past the 


Three of the eight judges now 


age at Which they might withdraw, and draw 
the same salary as hitherto for the remain- 
der of their lives 


Judges as a rule are loath to give up work, 
even When a pension system offers tempta 
Strong 


tions to a life of retirement. Justice 


of the Supreme Court is the only man who 


availed himself of 


the privilege as soon as 
he had finished the requisite ten years of ser 
vice in 1880, his age being then seventy-two. 
Justice Swayne held on until he was seventy- 
Chief Justice Waite had the 


to retire more than a year before his death, 


six. chance 
but there is every reason to suppose that he 
would not have improved it for many years 
if he had Doubtless 
unconfessed hope onthe part of many judges 
that they 
Duval, who resigned in 1836, after a service 
of 
eighty-four, only on account of deafness, and 
of Chief-Justice Taney, who served twenty 
eight years, und was in his eighty-eighth 


lived there is an 


may rival the record of Justice 


of a quarter of a century, at the age 


the bench by 


removed = from 


death in 1864, 


year when 


No child studies the geography of the 
United States without being struck by the 
apparent greed of Florida in having de 
prived Alabama of her just rights in the 


matter of a coast-line. 
of Alabama's breadth is permitted to 
reach the Gulf of Mexieo, and 
ties which seem propgrly to belong to that 


Only about a quar 
ter 
several coun 


State owe allegiance to Florida, Pensacola 
being the chief port and town in this corner 
of Fiorida 

that she ought 
looks as though the inhabitants would ap 


Alabama has always insisted 
to have this territory, and it 
prove the change. At any rate, the two lead- 
ing newspapers of Pensacola are openly ad 
Eastern 
“Tt is 


says the Jacksonville 7imes- Union, 


vocating the annexation project. 
Flerida naturally resents the idea. 
painful, 

to see Floridians utterly rec kless of State 
pride, and we should be grieved to surrende1 
At the 
time it admits that ‘if. a majority of her peo 


} 


our interest in west Florida.” same 


ple are willing to be sold, of course further 
objection would be useless,” although it de 
clares its own belief that not ene in ten 


would vote for annexation. 


The wiser Southerners perceive and con 
fess that the only hope for the future of the 

there are 
this. The 
irk, for example 


in edueation, although 
who tind it hard to 
Statesville N ( / 


recently 


nevro is 


realize 


some 


leclared that the smattering of edu 


cation which the negroes have received is 


exXuclly 


iikes the race question one 








tr 
ss 
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the Charlotte ©/ 


negro 


while 
that the 
improvement from his education singe 
The Asheville ¢ ifiz 
sharply with thes 
While admitting that perhaps as 


{ 


of difficulty 


cle aftirmed has shown 
coming a freeman. 


however, takes issue 
views, 
producer the negro is not what he was 
a slave, it holds that this is not due to what 
little education he has gained since the war 
but to the complete change in the system 

labor and the general demoralization follow 
ing the sudden emancipation of a dense 
believes — that 
back to ar 


productiveness as 


ly ignorant race; and it 


education will bring them 


beyond — their slaves 
Moreover, it finds already a noticeable im 
provement them In 


amony appearance, ft 


manners, in conversation, in morals; while 
the aggressive impertinence or sullen insul) 
ordination which characterized the race just 
after the war, is giving way to self-respecting 
courtesy, and in many instances to the dign 
ty of freemen. Although the privilege of 
learning undoubtedly had some effect in 
making them contemptuous of the class of 
work to which they must look, they ar 
rapidly learning that industrial proficiency 
That these 


views of the C¢fizen are shared by the most 


isthe better part of education. 


intelligent Southerners, is proved by the fact 
that the General Assembly of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church accepts the declaration 
of the Northern Assembly that education is 
the true solution of the race problem, and 


has agreed to coéperate in the work. 


It seems that the ground plan has been laid 
foran international Salt Trust composed of the 
English Salt Union and the leading Ameri 
can producers Certain representatives of 
the latter have just returned from England, 
and they announce that they have arranged 
to ‘control the imported salt” as well as to 
make salt here. The reason assigned for this 
, that ‘‘the salt industry is 
almost crippled by the wholesale dumping of 
English salt in New York and other Eastern 
ports, and by the rivalry between smal] manu 


combination is 


facturers and dealers, who have been actively 
cutting each other's throats by low prices 
without doing any good to themselves or the 
consumer.” Allof which means that the pub 
lic are to be deprived of the benefit of compe 
tition in the procurement of another article 
of prime nec ssity, and subj cted to the ten 
der mercies of a monopoly. Of course all the 
talk about the crippling of the salt industry 
of Eng 


lish salt on our market is a lie, the duty on 


in this country by the ‘** dumping 
salt in bulk being upwards of 79 per cent. ad 
valorem. I 
falsehood was exposed by 
Whiting of Michigan 
Mr. Whiting is himself a salt-manufacturer 


The whole mess of complicate: 
Representative 
in the last Congress 


He said that there was no need of any tarilf 
on salt, and he voted to put it on the free list 
We shall watch with lively interest the move- 
ments of this new craft tlying the black flag. 


The vagaries of protectionism in France 
The 


tidea fram the 


are full of interest French butchers 


, shy 
noble owmiid 


have borrowed 
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enumerated articles,” just as much as 1 


the law 


. t and ali manufactures of 
worstea. 

If these Coatings and suitings were made 
whi ly of voat's hair or cow's hair—miaterial 


employed would require that they should be 
ifted and transferred from one see 


chedule 


And asif this were not 


= | 

pi 

the me 
to tl 


ever n 
} | 
cheau 
mn 4) 

thre 
Chee ‘ 
md W 


As a matter of chemistry there is no differ 


ence between the three things Ilair is 


and wor 


mond and charcoal and black lead are show: 


ers adopted by the Treasury is, that if a 

cloth’’ is produced from worsted, it was 
not intended to be charged with a lower rate 
of duty than woollen cloth, since it answers 
the same purposes as woollen cloth. It pro 


= 
auces, 


and the 


the incongruity out of it, Now the tariff is 


full of incongruities. Inthe -of things 

it must be the eve of omniscience 

could make covering thousands of 

irticles, ranging from the lowest raw mate 

rials to the highest finished product, without 

incongruities. The question is whether it 
: a 


to eliminate incongruities, An _ atlirmative 


iway | 
retary 
crTe s 


put ha 
‘ } + 
Hit 
sll 
tia if 
| ‘ i) 
1 
sW 
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TEEGATE) 
purpose 
Hpec’re 


his section of the law certain manufac 


nd puts them into another section 
i 
1 


that never saw a sheep’s back—the reasoning 


es Worsted and hair inthe same designation 


ining plain, it says that if evel enters 


1c Composition of the article, in how 


1ute a degree, it shall vo into another 
le. Here we have a clear perception 


vart of the law that there is a differ 


ween woollen woods on the one side 
rsted and roods on the other. 


DV analysis to be 


1 the same as hair, just as the dia 


o be chemically the same 


1e contention of the woollen-manufactur 


they say, an incongruity in the tariff, 


law should be so construed as to take 


province of the Treasury ofticers 


rom Congress and vests it in the See 


because he is to decide tirst whether 
incongruity, and then what steps 
be taken to eliminate it. He might 


ir-cloth into the schedule of wire-cloth 
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worsted, namely, coutings and suit 


uty Is higher. Under the Su 
urt’s decision referred to, these are 
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had said ‘ tlannels, blankets, cou 


l 1 lon and 


into another, because the law cou 
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t sufficient to make 
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und it incongruous to keep them | 
That we are not far from this la | 
' 
nterpretation may be inferred from 
owing paragraph at the end of th 
sans 
wy ir maxim should be applied that | 
\ t the ntention Im Within t! 
| h not within tl etter, and a 
nt letter Is not within the statute 
t Thit itentiol 
+} ] + 
i max is a rule for execut!y 
yy of duty or classification can | 
: | 
lered sufficiently stable for business | 
Why, for instance, should not the 
rule that iron ore is subject to the 
id ore, or that iron ore 7s lead 
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ed” during their passage for the 
funds is a brancl 
public goes on with reg 
sand unseen ways. 
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AGO 


i 100 feet, wa welled into a volume ol 
water of enormous propor Detween 
t and the valley below there was a dam 
nearly 1,000 feet wide, 110 feet high, 90 
feet thick at the base and 20 at the top. 
This barrier gave way, and the water 
rushed into the valley in a solid wave with a 
perpendicular front of forty feet. It swept 
away the seven smaller villages like straw, 
hurled them, together with uncounted thou 


sands of their inhabitants, upon the larger 
village, and then, with the accumulated ruin 
whole eight, the 
at the bottom of the valley 


stone 


The 


the dashed upon 


f 
Ol 


bridge 


bridge withstood the shock, and a new dam, 
as fateful with horror as the first had been, 
was formed It held back the water so that 


the whole valley was a lake from twenty to 
forty feet indepth, with the remains of its vil 
lages beneath its surface. The wreckage of 
the 


feet high against the bridge, spreading over 
| 


ruined villages, piled from forty to sixty 


i vust area, with countless bodies of the liv 


ing andthe dead crushed within it and strug- 


gling for life upon it, caught fire, and burned 


to the water’s ede. 


Surely never was a d more in 


genlously constructed, and never did one 


its mission, 
the 


is admitted that 


more remorseclessly accomplish 


Everybody is able to see now where 
main responsibility lies It 
looked upon for years as 
that the 
the valley have been repeated]ly warned that 
In fact, 


with 


the dam has been 


unsafe, It is admitted dwellers of 


it might give way. they had been 


warned so often danger following 


no 
the warning, that they grew indifferent to the 


per 


came they refused to heed it. 


l, and when the alarm of the actual break 


There is no 


remarkable about this; it is merely 


be cited 
the real responsi 


thing 


human nature. Least of all can it 


as in any way lessening 


bility for the disaster. That must rest upon 


the persons who built and maintained the 
dam. They were constantly impressed with 
the peril which lurked in it, for, a¢ 

cording to their own admissions, — they 
were constantly warning the villagers It 


does not lessen their responsibility a particle 
to say that their warnings were not heeded 


On the contrary, it increases it, for there was 


so much the more reason why they should 
remove the danger by the only sure Wiis 
that is, by gradually removing the dam 
itself 

To suspend such a stupendous body of 


a pl and to hold it there, 
that its 
unsufe, is a most incredible act of foolhardi 
It would be 


construct under a city a huge powder maga 


water in such ace, 


knowing all the time barriers were 


hess scarcely less reckless to 
warning 


that 


zine, and remain content with 


the inhabitants at frequent intervals 


they must keep a close watch and be 
ready to run at any moment, for a 
careless person might drop a match into 
the powder at any time. If such a maga 
ine were built, and if, in spite of the warn 
invs, the city were t be destroved, would 


anybody think of placin 


the responsibility 


upon the victims Phie same governmental 
authority which would prevent the building 
of such a magazine ought to be able to in- 
terfere and prevent the 1 | f such an 


¢ | 
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menace to human life and property 


The 


ODVIOUS 
as the Conemaugh dam. 

The 
dwell upen the persons who are responsible 
for that is far beyond the 


need of the hour is, however, not to 


for the disaster 
power of any human strength to bear orto at 
but to give and relief 
This is 


tempt to expiate ald 
to the afllicted survivors. 


to be generous, for the heart of the American 


certain 


people is stirred to its depths by the awful 
details of the greatest calamity known in our 
annals. The Governors of all the States, the 
Mayors of allour cities, and every church in 
the land are already at work, and everything 
that can be done will be. It is, of course, of 
great importance, not only to give quickly, 
but to have the aid forwarded in a 
tematic manner, and for this reason it will 
be well for all contributors to seek ofticial 


channels for their contributions. 


SVS 


PROGRESS OF ELECTORAL REFORM. 


THERE are now nine States which have on 
their statute-books comprehensive ballot-re 
form laws drawn upon the model furnished 
by the Australian 
that of Massachusetts, was passed in 1858 


the remaining eight were all passed during the 


system. One of these, 


present year. For such rapidity it would be 
difficult to find a parallel in the history of re 
form movements in this country. It was in 
the spring of 1887 that agitation of the subject 
first formal The 
of the Commonwealth Club of this city led 
to draft 
a law principles of — the 
Australian method, for preseniation to the 
New York Legislature. 
measure of the kind desired had been pre 


shape. discussions 


took 
to the formation of a committee 


embodying the 
No comprehensive 
viously outlined. The nearest approach to 
it had been a bill which had been presented 
to the Michigan Legislature carly in’ 1887, 
but this, while interesting as containing the 
germ of the reform principle, was incom 
plete and inadequate. 

The Commonweaith Club Committee were 
not long in discovering that their task was 
no light one, and that no satisfactory mea 
sure could be drafted in for presenta 
tion tothe Legislature of that year. They 
postponed its introduction. till 

M 


session of 


time 


fie cordingly 
the following year, early in the 
IS88, This was the original Saxton bill. It 
has undergone many changes since, but in 
principle, and largely in its methods of ap 
plying the Australian system to American 
election laws, it remains to-day substantial 
the 

have 


ly 
same as it was at first. So generally 


its merits been recognized that it has 
made the basis of all the nine laws which 
Its leading princi 


been 
have since been enacted, 


ples were: an absolutely secret ballot, all 
ballots to be printed and distributed at the 
public expense, none but official ballots to 
be received at the polls, provisions for in 
dependent nominations. These principles 


will be found, in practically the same form, 


in all the laws passed, as a brief examina 
tion and comparison of their leading pro- 
visions will show. 

(1.) As to the secrecy of the baliot. Every 


one of the nine laws requires the erection of 


booths or into which the 


compartments, 
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l 


and, free fre 


after receiving his ballot. r 


maiall observation, prepare 


voter shal 


The proportion of booths 
The Massachu 
setts law says not less than one for every 


it for the polls. 
to voters varies somewhat. 
seventy-five voters. The Indiana Jaw divides 
the whole State into voting precincts, each 
"as nearly as practicable, rad) 
to be pr 

vided with three compartments. The Mon 
tana and Wisconsin laws require one compart 


containing, 


voters,” each  polling-place 


ment for every 50 voters, or fraction there 
of; the Island, Missouri, and Con 
necticut laws require not less than one for 


Rhode 


each 100 voters; the Tennessee law not less 
the Minnesota law 
This is a very slight 


than three, and not less 
than two for each 100. 
variation. The important provision is, that 
all except illiterate and physically disabled 
voters are absolutely alone while preparing 
their ballots. The method of marking the 
ballots varies somewhat. In Massachusetts, 
Montana, Rhode Ishind, Wisconsin, Tennes 
see, Minnesota, and Connecticut the voter is 
required to place an X opposite the name of 
each candidate for whom he wishes to vot 
In Indiana he is required to make the mark 
with an official stamp furnished by the ele« 
for the In Missouri 
he is required to erase the names of all can 


didates on the ticket except those for whom 


tion ofticers purpose. 


he wishes to vote. 


(2.) Ballots pri ted and distributed at tl 


public expense, Every one of the nine laws 
provides that the ballots shall be printed 


and distributed at the public expense. This 


provision takes away all excuse for assess 
ments upon candidates, and removes from 
the polls all ticket peddlers, ‘‘ workers,” and 


* heelers.” 
(3.) None but 


to be used. 
Every one of the nine laws forbids the use of 
any except official ballots. There is consi 
derable variety in the methods provided for 
the marking of the official ballots by the 


election officers in such a way as to prevent 


the use of imitations. The Massachusetts 
law requires that ‘Son the back and out 
side, when folded, shall be printed, 
* Oflicial allot for,’ followed by the 


designation of the polling-place for which 
the ballot is prepared, the date of the elec 
tion, and a facsimile of the signature of the 
secretary of the commonwealth or city clerk 
who has caused the ballot to be printed.”’ 
The Indiana law requires the poll-clerks to 
write their initials in ink on the backs of 
the ballots The Montana law requires the 
election officers to stamp on the back of 


each ballot before handing the same to 
the voter the words ‘ Official ballot.” The 
Rhode Island and Tennessee laws copy 


the Massachusetts method. The Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Missouri laws require the 
poll-clerks to write their initials on the backs 
of the ballots, and the Connecticut law re- 
quires them to write their full names on the 
backs, 

(4.) Provision for 
Every one of the nine 
slight modifications, the 
bodied in the original Saxton bill, allowing 
independent nominations by means of peti- 
tions or nomination-papers. In this way citi- 


Linde pe neent nominations. 
laws contains, with 
principle first em- 








1! 


printed upon all the official ballots, and ha 
t distributed at the polls on equal tern 
with the names of the regular party can 
lates This is the most deadly blow tl 
could be aimed at the caucus or prim 
ystem, and is certain in time to lead tot 
lestruction of that system’s worst evils 
not tothe abandonment of the syste st 
Itis a melancholy retlection that t! mst 
f New York, which took the lead in t 
most notable and beneticent reform 


ner 
ing its principles 


Indiana, is that reform more urgent 


} 
in favor of it been 
pressed, 


State has to thank its chosen Govern 


who has twice vetoed what may emph 


? 
ly be called a model measure 


PROGRESS AMONG THE 


UNDOUBTEDLY there are a great man 
in both the 
suite disheartened as to the fu 
gro race To all such we commend 
ful perusal of the twenty-first 
f the Hampton (Va.) Normal and 


tural Institute, by its principal, Gen. S 
Armstrong, just presented at the close of 
school vear The most discours 1 ec 
not resist the Inspiring intluence of the 1 

j hopeful fects and tigures which are h 
rrouped in compact form. 

The history of II impton itself is full of 
couragement It is, in Gen. Armstror 
words, the history of ‘‘a steady growth 
over twenty years, from 15 to 600 puy 
never advancing a step without a strugg 


t 


never knowing beforehand how the 


expenses were to be met. 
nual cost of the Institute is now 


which provides for 600 


from thirteen States and Territories (460 ne 
roes and 140 Indians), a dozen day pupils 
ind a large corps of ofticers, teachers, mana 
rers, and assistants (for the industrial system 
pursued requires two full sets of instructors 

a total of about seven hundred peo 
connected with the school, and = a st 
wholly dependent upon it for their educa 
tion and = subsistence The fundamental 
principle of the institution is the instruet 

f the pupils in the way to earn their ow: 
living; and about one-third of the annual 
expenses of $145,000 is the cost of labor dont 
by the colored pupils, they being ere 1 
innually with from $45,000 to $50,000 for 
their work on the farm, in the shops, and in 
he various branches of household industry 
The board, clothing, ete., of 120 Indians t 
neluding tuition, which costs equally for 
both races) is paid by the United States G 
ernment at the rate of $167. In order to er 
courage them, their savings are giv t 
them, one-half to be spent as they « St 
the remainder to be saved unti y retur 
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in the only way that solution is possible 


Interference from the ‘ Bil Chandlers and 
Gov. Forakers of the North cu nly Work 


harm 


TRADE COMBINATIONS IN GERMANY 


Tue development of pools and syndica 
Germany has gone quite as far asin America 
The same industrial causes have been at 
work in each case; but the result in German) 
has been more con ple te, because the legisla 
tion of that country has been more consistent 
In the United States we have encouraged 
them by tariffs, and at the same time have 
tried to prohibit them by State laws. In 
Germany the internal as well as the external 
policy of the Government has been favorable 
to their growth 

The first important German syndicate, that 
of the tin 
Kew others were formed until after the crisis 
of 1873 


followed, combined with the gradual deve- 


plate-makers, dates from 1862 


The pe riod of depression which 


lopment of protective tariffs, caused them to 
multiply rapidly in the years from 1876 to 
1880. Kleinwiichter, writing in 1583, says 
that at that time there was hardly a branch 
of trade which did not have its combination 
or syndicate Matters have gone so far that 
syndicates as such have a newspaper which 
is their avowed champion and ollicial organ. 
This paper gives the following list of combi 
nations existing at the beginning of t 
sent year, which, for Germany at any rate, 

ov be taken as authentic 

(1.) International combinations: Interna 


tional steel-rail pool (of long standing but 


temporarily broken up); Austro-German 
: : 


iron syndicate international mining con 
ventions for the sale of lead, tin, and zine 
international conference of glassworks ; in 
ternational dynamite trust; thread-manufac 
turers’ combination; Anglo-German strontia 
nite syndicate; herring-lisheries agreement 
coppe;r syndicate, 

(2.) German trade combinations our 
separate coal and coke combinations for 
different districts; cast-iron combination of 
the Rhenish Westphalian district; German 
rolling-mills union, with four distinct subdi 


visions; iron-ties combination; union of w 


manufacturers four combinations of ti 
workers union of steel Wheel-! ikers inion 
of fork-manufacturers; brass 1 I m 
union; zinc association; lead syndicate; lime 
combination; cement union; glass-manufac 


turers’ union; brick-makers’ union; soda syndi 
cate; bromide combination; potash combina 
tion; white-lead syndicate; ‘‘sulphonal "syn 
dicate; oil-manufacturers’ union; three distinct 


syndicates of salt works; bank of alcohol 


producers (which has recently failed); Bava 
rian society for the sale of alcohol, prelimi 
lary cotton-thread union; Southern cloth 
syndicate; jute syndicate; Saxony embroi 


derers’ union; wrapping- paper association 


} yy} 


cardboard association; paper-bag combina 
tion. 
To this list, which is an authoritative one, 


should be added several transportation com 


I 
he vast number of railroad pools 


panies, an 


which have been encouraged and systema 
tized from the very outset, the Government 





; 
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‘The 


itself, on its own lines, actively taking part 


Nation. 


in such contracts. 


} 


It is interesting to see how pools work 


where the y are thus recognized and favored. 
Let us take in detail the history of the rolling 
mill syndicate, as given by Professor Brenta 
no. This association was formed in 1887. 
It was arranged for three years, to terminate 
at the end of 1890 


and was by no means the first combination 


It originated in Silesia, 


of the sort, one having been formed soon 
afterthe crisisof 1873 and another in 1883. 
The present arrangement differs from its pre 
decessors in being more complete. In 1877 
the representatives of the Silesian miils, with 
one exception, placed their sales under the 
direction of a single agency. The plan 
worked so well that the Association soon ex 
tended itself to the Rhine and Westphalia 
districts as well as to central Germany. The 
south German works joined somewhat later. 
The territory of the Association is now divid 
ed into four groups corresponding to the geo 
graphical divisions just mentioned. Each set 
of works has a monopoly in its own district. 
The proportions to be sold by the different 
mills are controlled by a central bureau or 
clearing - house in Berlin. Besides these 
separate territories there are a number of 
neutral grounds (East and West Prussia, 
Pomerania, Mecklenburg, Brandenburg, and 
Saxony) where partial competition is al 
lowed, but every precaution is taken against 
cutting prices 

\s far as internal competition goes, the 
whole matter seems to be accurately regulat 
ed, and a further extension of the arrangement 
prevents complications from the Austrian 
side. But the possible competition of Eng- 
land or Belgium or of those few German 
mills which do not belong to the Association 
has some curious consequences. In the first 
place, the product is shipped to foreign 
countries other than Austria at much lower 
prices than are charged in Germany. In 
the second place, deliveries at frontier stations 
ire made at a price corresponding to that for 
which foreign producers are willing to de 
liver, that price being, of course, somewhat 
increased by the German. tariff As stations 
ire further and further from the frontier, 
the price becomes higher and higher, pro 
ortionately to the increase of railroad 
harge which prevents the cheap delivery of 
foreign iron, Again, prices are usually 
nade somewhat lower in large cities than in 
small ones, and purchasers on a large scale 
ire given rebates, 

fit happens that an independent German 
mill makes lower prices than those fixed by 
the syndicate, the nearest mill belonging to 
the Association has not merely the right but 
the duty to compete, and any losses which it 
may suffer from rate-cutting are made up 
out of the common purse. This renders 
outside competition dangerous, <A_ fur- 
ther means at the command of the Asso 
clation for suppressing such competition is 
not unlike the American method of  boy- 
cotting. No one mill is likely to furnish 
rolled iron in all its forms. If a manu- 
facturer deals with a producer outside of the 
syndicate, the other associated mills will not 
furnish him his necessary supplies, or will 
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furnish them only on such conditions as se- 
riously hamper his activity. 

For the present the arrangement seems 
perfectly strong. The authorities approv: 
of it; the law makes an agreement of this 
kind enforceable against the various mem 
bers; the deposits which they have made 
make it dangerous to withdraw. All this 
strength only makes the possible abuse ot 
the system more noticeable. For the pre 
sent, at any rate, the policy of the Associa 
tion as just outlined involves all the abus 
to which monopolies have been liable in th 
United States. The arrangement favors the 
large producer at the expense of the small 
producer; it favors the large city at the ex 
pense of the small; it gives a special advan 
tage to those who have the benefit of foreign 
competition, so that shipments to foreign 
countries are actually made at much lower 
Whether 


prices will be steadied, remains to be seen 


prices than home deliveries. 


The history of the rolling-mills, as thus 
outlined, represents fairly enough the facts 
with regard to the arrangement of other 
pools in other lines of industry. We hav 
given it simply as a set of facts with com 
paratively little comment. It is too early to 
predict with anything like certainty what 
will come of it. The German Government 
obviously regards with favor a centraliz 
ed organization of industry. It is in har 
mony with the centralized military sys 
tem and with the methods of compulsory 
insurance, which have the indirect effect of 
reducing the laborers to more complete de 
pendence even while apparently making a 
provision for their old age. Under such cir 
cumstances it is natural that the Governmen! 
should be ready to help the organization, and 
to disregard the possible effects on the pub 
lic. In America, where we have no system 
atic policy on these matters, we may ex 
pect self-contradictory legislation for some 
time to come 


PICTURES AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
May 16, 188!) 

A CAREFUL examination of the Royal Aca 
demy Exhibition does not encourage one in any 
great hope for the art of the future. A certain 
tendency to realism exists, it is true, among the 
younger men, with a desire for better drawing 
and some definite method of painting, but al] 
improvement ends here: very little power of 
invention can be detected, very few efforts at 
historic painting or ideal work of any kind 
among the rising painters, <As is to be exvect 
ed, the principal places on the line are occupied 
by the works of the R, A.’s themselves and the 
Associates, and this insures the usual degree of 
merit or of commonplace in the general aspect 
of the rooms; for if some are rather below thi 
mark one year, others may have surpassed 
themselves, so that it is in the work of out 
siders that we would seek some promise of pro 
gress, and it is disappointing to find so little te 
arrest one’s attention in all thegg acres of pic 
tures, e = 

A work which seems to have imngdiately 
met with recognition is ‘‘ The Prodigal Son "tof 
Mr. J. M, Swan, an animal painter of great 


distinction, who studied in Paris, and whose * 


drawings of animals were much praised by 
Ruskin many years ago. His work gangs on 
the line, although he exhibits here for the first 


it may please 


children and 


pew ina vil 


Tady in black, 
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of its The 


friends, 1s in 


interest owh, \ oung Duke, who, 


Louis XV 
and flowing coat, sits at a table 

flowers, fruit in silver dishes, Venetian glasses 
full of His boon stand 
drinking his health, while be lolls vapidly 
The faces seem for the most 


with his periwig 


laden with 


wine. companions 
back in his chair. 
part to have been painted from the same model, 
Besides this monotony of form, there is also 
throughout a pervading tint of yellow ochre. 
The table, coming close to the spectator, seems, 
by an awkward effect of perspective, to carry 
objects of immense size compared to the heads 
behind them, which are supposed to be far off. 
No. 255, °° Preparing for the Festival of Anu 
bis,” is the most important of E. Long’s Egyp 
tian scenes, <A girl stands holding a blue vase, 
watching with apparent interest some perform- 
ing dogs who are telling out letters at the bid- 
ding of a priest sitting on the ground. 

Briton Riviere, the very popular painter 


of birds and beasts, bas two works, of which 
the most noticeable is No. 251, “Of a fool 
and his folly there is no end.” A number 


of horsemen whose steeds have been started by 
a court jester, in scarlet robes, on a donkey, 
brandishing a bladder full of peas, are being 
carried full pelt down a steep hillside. A most 
accomplished painter of horses is Mr. Andrew 
(. Gow, whose manner recalls Meissonier, 
although his work is not so brilliant in touch as 
that of the French master. Gow’s subject is 
taken from Clarendon’s ‘ History of the Rebel- 
King Charles I., on a white charger 
with the Prince, surrounded by his cavaliers, is 
before the walls of Kingston-upon-Hull in 16-42. 
He is parleying with Sir J. Hotham, Governor 


lion > 


of the town, with drawbridge up and gates 
closed against him; the Cavaliers, witn drawn 
swords and horses firmly held in, are relieved 
against the red-brick ramparts and the city 
moat. The Humber with its shipping is in the 
distance. The whole picture is very well com- 
posed, and tells its story thoroughly; the draw- 
ing throughout is excellent. The horses, all 
very impatient of standing still, are especially 
good in action, 

Herkomer has no less than eight works this 
year, of which seven are portraits painted in 
his usual manner, only, as years go on, that 
manner is getting more monotonous and the 
work seems done with less care and feeling. 
His only subject picture, *‘ The Chapel of the 
Charterhouse,” has been purchased by the Aca- 
demy for the Chantrey bequest, and this ac 
quisition will without doubt meet with criti- 
cism from those who understand that bequest 
as applying either to the best work of the year 
or to that of some young struggling artist, for 
under neither of these conditions could Herko- 
mer’s work be classed; the picture being a very 
one, 


poor The pensioners are assembling be- 


fore the service in the chapel of the Charter- 


louse. They are all covered with their black 
cloaks. We learn from a note in Mr. Black- 
burn’s catalogue that Professor Herkomer 


chose the faces of the pensioners not from the 
Charterhouse brethren, but, wishing to depict 
types, he painted 


characteristic faces from 


imong his friends. We can understand that 
the subject might be treated in a very interest- 

y manner, but unfortunately this is not the 
case, for neither in arrangement nor in paint 
ing is this work distinguished. 

We must now pass on to the Sculpture Gal- 
lery, where Mr. W. B. Richmond's ** Arcadian 
Shepherd,” his principal work this year, holds 
the post of honor. The figure of the young 
shepherd is of heroic proportions. He is walk- 
ing down hill, his head raised with parted lips 
as if singing for joy of youth and strength, 


His outstretched arms curl round his crook, 





The 


which he is holding behind bis shoulders, and 


Nation. 


curving by the action of his arms, the left arm 
being extended on a level with the shoulder, 
while the right lies along the figure to the el- 
bow, then stretches out with hand round the 
crook, The play of muscles throughout the 
torso is very fine; the ribs show the drag of 
the uplifted arm. The weakest point is the 
setting of the head on the shoulders, and per- 
haps the Greek character of the work would 
demand greater simplicity in the head, The 
statue is in tinted plaster. It is meant to be 
cast in bronze, and will undoubtedly look finer 
in that substance. The most attractive work 
in this gallery is Mr. Onslow Ford's ‘‘ Singer,” 
in bronze, a young Egyptian girl standing be- 
side her harp. Her arms, with siight outward 
curve, hang down; one hand is striking the 
strings of her instrument richly ornamented 
with enamel in color. The stand and column 
on which the statuette is placed are also in 
bronze cloisonné, three 
feet in height, The head is thrown back with 
half-closed eyes; an Egyptian head-dress hangs 
on either side of the cheeks. The whole thing 
has a very charming decorative character, very 
Eastern in type of figure and face. 

Mr. Hamo Thornycroft sends a small bronze 
copy 
now in the South Kensington Museum. 


The figure is about 


of his well-known statue of ‘* Teucer,” 
The 
statuette is far more pleasing than the statue. 
The same artist also sends two bronze panels 
for the Gordon in Melbourne. In 
the first, Gordon is seen teaching ragged boys 


memorial 


at Gravesend; the second represents the death 
of Gordon at Khartum. In both, the subjects 
are treated literally, without any beauty of 
line or form, truth to nature only having been 
considered, Modern costume does not lend it- 
self to sculpture, and the result of these faithful 
representations is very dull. 
of G. F. Watts. The head seems to be 
rather larger than life, and has not the refine- 
ment of feature and expression of the great 
painter. The pose of the head is not at all 
characteristic, and the pupils of the eyes are 


Mr. Gilbert has a 
bust 


too deeply seooped away. Harry Bates’s 
“Hounds in Leash” is a tine work injured 
by the rather monotonous treatment of sur- 
face; man and dogs having exactly the same 
quality of roughness. A very good portrait 
bust of Robert Browning is by Miss Henrietta 
Montalba, J. E. Boehm has a portrait of the 
late Frank Holl, and Mr. J. M. Swan a bronze 
study of a young Himalayan tiger. We must 
also notice a bronze head of a girl resembling 
in purity of type and in pathetic expression 
some early Florentine master. It has the line 
‘In silence prayeth she” for a title, and is by 
G,. G, Frampton. 

The water colors and pastels are unusually 
poor this year: as very few people, colpara- 
tively, visit the water-color room at the Aca- 
demy, it is not surprising that members of the 
societies are better content to exhibit only at 
their own exhibitions. One realistic scene is 
forcibly given in pastel by Hubert Vos: it isa 
room in the Brussels almshouse for women. 
While neither beautiful nor refined in treat- 
ment, it has the quality of being very like the 
real thing; and this appeals to many picture 


seers who do not care about art excepting as 
representing faithfully what they see and 
know, 

HARRIET SHELLEY AND CATHERINE 


NUGENT.—I. 
Dupiin, May 11, 1889, 
As is well known, Shelley, with his girl-wife 
Harriet, aged sixteen (and her sister), visited 
Dublin early in 1812, a few months after their 
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It is not so well known that 
Catherine Nugent, aged forty, shoy 


marriage. 
issistant t 

Mr. Newman, a furrier, Who carried on business 
at No, 101 Grafton Street, then became intimate 
with the young people for some years, and kept 
up a correspondence with Harriet. She was a 
woman of an ardent and enthusiastic tempera 
ment—in thought and feeling what would be 


She had 


called much above her station in life. 
been intimate with many of the leaders of the 
patriotic party, and was well prepared to ap 
preciate the spirit in which the Shelleys came 
to Ireland. Her silhouctte, taken at a 
what later period, is before me.* 


SOME 

it depicts a 
countenance singularly bright, attractive, and 
I have no doubt she is referred 
to by Dr. Anster in his article on Shelley in the 
North British Review for 1547. 
mate with her, and an expression which will be 


perspicaci US, 
He was inti 


found in letter ii of the correspondence occurs 
in that article : 


‘One copy of Shelley’s pamphlet was ob 
tained through an Irish friend of Shelley's, 
whose acquaintance with the poet originated a 
cidentally. A poor man offered the pamphlet 
for a few pence—its price stated on the title 
page was five pence. On being asked how he 
got it, he said a parcel of them were given him 
by a young gentleman who told him to get 
what he could for them—at all events, to dis- 
tribute them. Inquiry was made at Shelley's 
lodgings to ascertain the truth of the vender’s 
story. He was not at home, but when he heard 
of it he went to return the visit, and a kindly 
acquaintanceship thus arose. The Shelleys, 
husband and wife, were then Pythagoreans 
Shelley spoke as a man believing in the n. 
tempsychosis, and they did not eat animal 
food, They seem, however, to have tolerated 
it: for on one oceasion a fowl was murdered 
for our friend’s dinner. Of the first Mrs. 
Shelley, the recollection of our friend is faint, 
but is of an amiable and unaffected person, 
very young and very pleasing, and she and 
Shelley seemed much attached.” 

The following extract of a letter from Har 
riet Shelley to Eliza Hitchener, dated Dublin, 
March, IS12, prepares us for a knowledge of 
this friendship. Denis FP, 
MacCarthy in the Irish Record Oftice (whither, 
probably, it had drifted through some inter 


It was discovered by 


ception of Shelley’s letters and papers by the 
Government), and is to be found in his ‘ Shel- 
ley’s Early Life’: 


‘**T believe I have mentioned a new acquaint 
ance of ours, a Mrs. Nugent, who is sitting in 
the room now and talking to Perey about vir 
tue. You see how little I stand upon cer 
mony. I have seen her but twice before. and I 
tind her a very agreeable, sensible woman. She 
has felt most severely the miseries of ber coun 
try, in which she has been a very active mem- 
ber. She visited all the prisons in the time of 
the rebellion, to exhort the people to have 
courage and hope. She says it was a dreadful 
task; but it was her duty, and she would not 
shrink from the performance of it. This ex- 
cellent woman, with all her notions of philan 
thropy and justice, is obliged to work for her 
subsistence. To work ina shop which isa fur- 
rier’s, There she is every day contined to her 
needle. Is it nota thousand pities that such 
a woman should be so dependent upon others ? 
She has visited us this evening for about three 
hours, and is now returned home. The eve- 
ning is the only time she can get out inthe 
week. But Sunday is her own, and then we 
are to see her. She told Perey that her coun- 
try was her only love, when he asked ber if 
she was married. She called herself Mrs. 1 
suppose on account of her age, as she looks ra 
ther old fora Miss. She has never been out of 
her own country, and has no wish to leave it.” 


A close intimacy was formed between Har- 
riet Shelley and Catherine Nugent, and a cor- 
respondence ensued of which Harriet Shelley's 
share was preserved. I copied the following 
letters eight years ago from the originals in the 
possession of Catherine Nugent's niece. Pro- 
fessor Dowden had the use of my manuscript 


*{ have also in my possession a mask and a daguerre- 
otype taken after death, 
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é { 1 e rm lence with the addition of a 
f I i sea We have taken the only cottage 
there y \ h is most beautifully situated, 

nm nyafine view of the sea, with moun- 

t it thie le and behind us Vevetation is 
e luxuriant here thaninany part of England. 
We] @ Tost ind myrties creeping up the sides 
f the] Whichisthatched at thetop.  Itis 
i a litt place that it seems more like a fairy 

@ than anything in reality. All the houses 
builtint cottawe style, and I suppose there 

ire not 1 re than 380 in all. We send to 
boas fuaple for everythi ind our letters come 
t twice a week, t is iS miles from Barn 

> ‘ therefore one ought to be able to 
per torr very well on a horse to get there, 

We have an immense preipice to descend into 
valley, about 2 miles in length, which no 

‘ riage cun come down It seems as if nature 

4 } ntended that this place should be so roman- 
{ shutout from allother intercourse with 
the neighboring villages and towns We have 

our it man Daniel, whon lumay remem- 

ber in Grafton Street. IT am id we shall be 

ed to part with him, as we do not find him 

that useful servant we expected he would have 

Perey has some thoughts of sending him to 

I ini, te ifter his poems that are at the print- 

i er it whether he will or not is impossible to 
We have not heard from Mr. Lawless 

¥ for some tin Tsuppose his present em- 

ployment tomy idea not very laudable, fills up 


»ymuch that he cannot think of his ab- 


sent friends. T hope this is not the ease as I 
shouid be sorry, knowing him to be an Irishman, 
fit were true I think he isa manof very great 
talent and abilities; but Tam afraid that Mr. 
Curran will ver lend himahelping hand, J 
must now say adieu, my dear friend, and may 
\ ever feel that happiness which springs from 


tv and woodnessof he 


ost kindly 1 


onscious integ art, Perey 


Eliza desire to be emembered, 


ind believe me ¢ your truly sincere and affee- 
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like it. Perey has sent you a defense iD. F. for L too can hate Lord Castlereagh as 
Eaton. It must not be published, but you will | any Trishwoman How does my hearts | 
give us your Opinion of it. What think you | run cold at the idea ot what he did in y ' 
ot Lord Stanhope livine being, how beautiful fortunate country How is it that man is sutfer- 
ly he speaks. We bave sent him e us well as lto walk the streets in open daylight Ohif ] 
Sir F Burdett. Did you see a clergyman enter were to meet him | really think Tcould fly 
into his defence I do not remember his name ind tear him to pieces! [have drawn a likenes 
but it was a very wonderful thing to hear a f him and Percy says it is a very goor 
clergyman write for umiversal toleration Hi You know TI have no pretensions to draw 
said his standing in the pillory was an honourto | but sometimes I take up the pen and s 
him, I think the publick mind is very muchin | faces, T have not preserved the horrible « 
favour of Mr. Eaton. It looks well, does it not’ enunce but if I were to meet it I she 
Our friend Miss Hitchener is cometo us. She |} it tor him [sie] I cannot beer Curt 
is very busy writing for the good of mankind. | what use is he to your country? W 
She is very dark in complexion with a great | active at the time of the Unton? No! 
quantity of long black hair. She talks agreat | had been, tho’ his lite had been the saci 
deal. If you like yvreat talkers she whl suit Ireland would have been saved. Thave no q 
you. She is tal than me or my sister, | tience with Curran, Ishall convert Mr. 1 
and as thin as it is possible to be Thope you | [hope from his idol. It is too sickening to hear 
will see her some day. I should think that | himtalk of Curran as he does. Weare going t 









world those characters which 





ght to tolerate 


them how they ou 





tionate friend HARRIET. 

Vil.—Harriet Shelley to Catherine Nugent. 

LYNMOUTH, August 4th [1812] 

5 Vy fear Mrs. Nuvent 

Your affectionate letter gave us very great 
eusure To bear from those we love when it is 
hi « r power t see them constitutes one of 
the greatest Joys in eNistence You may sup- 
pose how we hiuighed at the idea of the tempter, 
th hows thorrible looking creature should 
i idmittance to the garden of Eden at once 
prises me and turns the sanctity of the 
\ le into a burlesque. I suppose the = in- 
genious discoverer has very good reasons 
: i iguments te Support his cause, tho 
we may donbt if we like, the idea is 
t idieulo id laughable and how do the 
peop the (his new modeot accounting for how 
fi e sin { world arose Will they believe 
iwsoon as they would the other If they do I 
) ld be inclined to think their a mere 
hatter of formand not an involuntary act. If 
they go on in this way we shall next hear, I sup- 
pose, Of its being a bear or lion or anvthing else, 
i thank you in Perey’s name for your kind offer 
rvi though at the same time we cannot 
ept it Phe se isthis, His printer refuses to 
n with his poems tilheis paid, Now such 
‘ eldom made, as printers are never 
the] fits arising trom the work come 
s 1 Perey agreed with him to this etfeet, and 
is wes Lin Du 1 he wore the mask 
\ ‘ Snow taken off Howeyer IT amin great 
that Mr. Lawiess will get them from him. 
i] coming to London on business and then we 
e him I wish to think well of him 
use he js 5 rcountryvman, tho there is too 
t \ fthe world” about him. Per- 
2 i s ferent out of the elty. If n I 
P ‘ talents, tho I shall have no 
ot him. What do you think of 
ee ( et \ in that can change his opinions 
sod sly Ldonotadmire, and particularly when 
e could write of Sir FL Burdett in such an abu- 
; sive and contra tory & Way. Itsecms to me 
f t Cobbett icrely chanwyes sentiments as 
occasion requires as best suits his interest, I 
Tam mistaken, tho his behaviour looks very 





nation of curs Thank God we 

















next summer you might take a peepat us, You | the valley of Liangothlin. It is much nearer t 
may judge how much we all wish to see you. | [Ireland than we are here or even at Nangwyit 
| 
Your being an Trishwomun must interest us in | If we are there next summer I hope we shall se 
your happiness independently of our knowing |} J Bessy wishes very much to see you, You 
the amiable qualities you possess. IT have read | last letter won her heart instantly Reading 
Miss Owensons ** Missionary’? and much do | | ** Pieces of Irish History hasmade her so low 
admire the author. Lam now reading her ** No- | spirited. She possesses too much feeling for he 
vice of St. Dominick I regret not having } own happiness, lamin great hopes she will get 
known her when I wasin Dublin, Her patriotie | the better of her low spirits. May Task how are 
sketches have won my heart, She speaks so | y rspirits and your health. If they are b 19 
feelingly of your dear country that T love her yood as I wish them to be it will make me very hay 
for that. Miss Hitchiner has read your letter | py. Youdonotlet your feelings get the better of 
and loves you in goodearnest. Herownexpres- | your reason It youdo Lamextremely sorry, 
sion. I know you would love her did you know I sball know from that you are not as happy as 
her. He. age is 30. She looks Ike as it vou ought to be. They all unite in the kindest 
she was only 24 and = her spirits ure ex- | regards to the dear little Irishwoman, and believe 
= } 
cellent. She laughs, and taiks and = writes me most sincerely your attached triend 
. 
all day. She has seen the Godwins and H. § 
thinks Godwin different to what he seems, he | {Note added by P. B. Shell 
} 
livesso much from his tamily, only seeing them IT shall print proposals for publishing by sub 
at stated hours. We do not like that; and he | scription, and if you could send us any names 
thinks himself such a very great man. He would | you would much benefit the cars We deter- 
not let one of his children come to us, just be- | mine at any rate to publish the Irish History, It 
cause he had not seen our faces, Just as if writ- | isa matter of doubt with me whether any book- 
ing to @ person in which we express all our | seller will dare to put his name to it rhis wil 
thoughts, was not a sufficient knowledge ot | be no obstacle. 
| | 
them. I know our friend whom we call Bessy . - ; 
s : | IX.—Harriet Shelley to Catherine N it 
just as well when we corresponded as T do now, | 
Such excuses sit not well upon so great a literary | Lewis's Hore, St. JAMES’s STREET 
LONDON | undated, IS12). 5 
character ag heis. Imight have expected such , 
z : Vy dear Mrs. Nugent 
anexcuse from a woman of seltish and narrow : : : 
; You will smile at my address, wondering how 
mind, but not from Godwit I] must now finish. : ; ey? 
" ind where we have been during the long interval 
They all unite in love and affection to our dear ? ; 
: which has taken place since the receipt of vour 
little [rishwoman, and believe me more than ever : : 
: last letter. 1 believe Tmentioned that we were 
your sincerely attached and affectionate friend a 
. iH roing tothe Vale of Langothlin there to rer 1" 
ay at least for the winter season; but L know rt 
, t Shelley to Catherine ent ‘ f { 
VIIT.—Harriet Shelley Cau \ . how itis that whenever we fix upon any par 
LYMOUTH, August Lith [1S] | ticular place of residence something  ecomes 
Vj dear Mrs. Nugent | to take us to another, Instead of going 
Your friend and our friend Bessey has been read- | to Langothlen we went to a New town which 
ing pieces of Trish history and isso much ¢ ive s called Tremadoe, It is built upon Jand 
with the characters there mentioned that nothing that has been saved from the sea by a 
will satisfy her desire of revenge but the print- | Mr. Madock, M.P. for Boston, The characte 
ing and publishing of them to exhibit to the of this manissuch as to call forth our warmest 


e (shameful t admiration and esteem. Tie is what we eall a 


say) held up as beings possessing every amiable true patriot in every sense of the word, He loves 
quality, Whilst their hearts are as bad as it is | his country dearly and always stands up for the 

possible to be. They will be shown to_ the interests and welfare of the poor. He is building 
world ina new light, and it will remain to be an embankment which does honour to him and is 
seen if that world does not repay them: as they s¢ an ornament to his country; but unfortunateiy 

eminently deserve Perey thinks of printing | possessing only asmall fortune, when compared 
it by subseription, 500 subscribers at seven | with the immense sums that others possess, he 
shillings each will amply repay the printing and | has not sufficient to finish the undertaking which 
publishing. Perey intends to print some propo- | has cost him 12 vears hard labour. We came 

sals for printing Pieces of Irish History, saying | upto London inthe hopes of raising a subscrip 

that every one whether Irish or English ought } tion that would finish; but as yet nothing is 
to read them We depend upon you for mans lone. Bysshe’s being a minor lays us under many 
subscribers, as being upon the spot where so | unpleasant affairs and makes us obliged to 
inany of your exalted and brave countrymen suf- | depend uponina great Measure the willof orhers, 
fered martyrdom. I should think there were in the manner of raising money, and without 
very many would be glad to put their names | which nothing is to be done. We have seen the 
to if. Phere must be many still smarting | Godwins. Need I tell you that I love them all 

under the wounds they have seen their brave You have read his werks therefore you know 
companions suffer, and all from this hated how you feeltowards the author. Tis manners 
country of mine, Good God, were Tan} are so softand pleasing that I defy even an ene 

Irishman or woman how I should hate | my to be displeased with him, We have the piea- 
the English, It is wonderful how the poor sure of seeing him daily, and upon his account 
Irish people can tolerate them, But I am | we determined to settle near fondon, For long 
writing to one who from her example shows | journeys do not agree with him, having never 


> this barbarous | been inthe habitof travelling whena young man. 
are not all alike rhereis one of the daughters of that ar Mary 
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persons could be sent four years to be prepared 


fora 


for second four years.” Incompetency and 
illiteracy, protected by the Civil-Service Law, 
are everywhere battening on the emoluments 
iblic office 


abroad in our diplomatic 


of p eminent men are remaining 
more than 
their 


uuntry and patriotism, forgetting the simple 


service 


four years, to the great detriment of 


republicanism to which they were erst inured, 
and acquiring a distaste for homespun Ameri 


ean joys. ‘* The average old-timer at Wash 
ington should be permitted to return to private 
life. Hehas become a partof a machine. His 


long term has not made him into a statesman, 
bad as the 


” 


but into a boss The outs are as 


ins, or worse—not because a large proportion 
are totally unfit and untrained for the offices 
they seek, and which the present incumbents 
do not particulerly adorn, but rather because 
‘‘all the men who, having served under Grant 
or Arthur, were discharged by Mr. Cleveland, 
are back now seeking office again under the 
new President.” Such a spectacle of greed is 
indeed revolting ! ‘ Oflice-seekers, as a class, 
areatype of manhood that should be broken 
up.” 

The curve of Prof. Swing’s thought presents 
a remarkable series of osculations with the per- 
verse Mugwump doctrines he has condemned. 
It isthe remedy for this state of things pro- 
posed by him that is radically different from 
anything the civil-service reformers have yet 
Constitu- 
tional provision that should make all Federal 


thought of. This isno less than ‘a 


otlices expire at the end of four years, and 
never be renewable again to the same man.” 
‘*Men who have served one term should be re 
tired for ever.” ‘‘ Others just as capable and 
just As worthy are waiting.” ‘*‘ That law would 


end ‘offensive partisanship,’ because a large 
amount of the vice of Presidential 


frantic efforts of those in oftice 


campaigns 
comes from the 
to remain in, and from the money raised by 
assessing those who are drawing salaries from 
the Nation.” 

In other words, we here have the edifying 
spectacle of a prominent literary and journal- 
istic expounder of moral questions, a clergy- 
and a professional teacher, contending, 
the interest of 
cent government, for the principle that public 


man 


ostensibly in efficient and de- 
ottice is a national feeding-trough, from which 
a Constitutional provision is to drive away 
greedy hogs, at the rate of 25,000 a year, in or- 
der that other animals may have their turn at 
the hog-wash. ‘* No citizen should monopolize 
what honor there may be on the hands of the 
country to give to worthy sons.” 

| have long followed Mr. Swing’s utterances 
with an unusual interest—an interest strength- 
ened by the personal incident of having been 
his suecessor in one of the classical recitation- 
rooms at ‘Sold Miami” University—and with 
considerable sympathy. It is, therefore, as a 


representative of a portion of his audience 
whose prejudices are altogether in his favor 
that 1 would say to him: If such a_ political 
the 


suggestion that 


ideal as this, even though tempered by 


highly practical collateral 


*otees should be tilled up by a process of se 
ection in which the man selected should play 
your ideal- 


no part,” is the logical outcomne of 


isin, We shall be compelled to look around us 


for an idealism of a totally different type. 
Respectfully, ALFRED EMERSON. 
LAKE I FST UNIVERSITY, ILL., May 188" 
BALLOP REFORM IN| OHIO 
To THE Eprror or Tue Nati 
Sil In your recent enu il f States 
here progress in ballot) refon had been 





The 


Nation. 


made, you failed to include Ohio, whose Legis- 


lature passed a local bill applicable to this city, 
providing for the printing and distribution of 
A bill em 
the 


election tickets at public expense. 
bodying the Australian plan for whole 
State was introduced by Senator Taylor of 


Bedford, but failed by a single vote. 


tespectfully, L. B. TUCKERMAN. 
CLEVELAND, ©,, May 28, 1880 
THE PROTECTION OF GOLD AND 
SILVER. 
To THE EpiTorR oF THE NATION: 
Sin: In No. 1246 of the Nation you say: 


‘**We have not yet put any duty on the pre- 
cious metals, but is it not time to doso/” In 
Gov. Stanford by G. A. 
published in the San 
keraminer a week or two prior to the 


an interview with 


Townsend, Francisco 
Presi 
dential election, Gov, Stanford advocated the 
The Western 


protectionist brain can advance more purely 


protection of American silver 


tom-fool theories than are dreamed of in the 
effete East. x 


MTRY 42ND: 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 
SiR 


past tenses and cannot take the place of fo.’ 


Prof. Caskie Harrison says that ‘* with 


If usage is to be taken as the standard (and 


usage is a hard master) in this, as in the other 
instances cited by him, his statement does not 
hold good, for, shortly after reading his letter 
in the Nation of May 25,1 came across the 
following passage in Thackeray’s ‘ Vanity Fair’: 
‘Nor did Dobbin try and convince him that 
Amelia’s happiness was not centred in turtle 
soup.” Who would venture to assert that to 
was not the correct expression here, as in the 
Indeed, Prof. Harri 


son’s very argument as to why and should not 


other instances given? 


be used with the past is the chief reason why 
it might. He 
main of fact only, the main event, once con- 
did 
would be ample justification for saying ‘' he 


says: ‘‘ The past being the do- 


tingent, either did or not occur.” This 


tried and did it,” though every one will ac 
knowledge that the preliminary 
other 
only after the trying is-over that we 


‘is no longer 
important as such.” In words, it is 
can say 
whether the main event did or did not happen 
As to the 
laid by Prof. Harrison on the past as being the 


as the result of the trying. stress 
domain of fact, the generic present is also the 
of fact, 
braces the past, too, so that when you say, ‘' I 
try to read a little every day,” the trying has 
already begun, the statement holding good for 


domain for the generic present em 


all time. 

The quotation from Cicero 
tried to 
The passage may be incorrectly located. I will 
If I try and find it, I 
shall feel amply compensated for having tried, 


De Or. I, xlvi) I 


have find, but have not succeeded, 


try to find it elsewhere. 
but even as early an instance as that, in classic 


It may 
be regarded as an early exemplification of a ten 


Latin prose, can surely prove nothing. 
dency that is indefensible. It is illogical, what 
ever the language may be in which it occurs, 
and ought to be expunged from all. Cicero him- 
self was guilty of such things even at his best, 
and his most ardent admirers will scarcely at 
tempt to say that his diction was always per- 
fect. 


R. L. PRESTON 
CENTRAL UNIVERSITY, RicumMonp, Ky., May V0, ISSO 
THE STANDARD OF PRONUNCIATION, 
To THE Eprrorn oF THE NATION 


Sir: A few 


with a young physician from Glasgow Al ot 


evenings a I was at supper 
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a sudden, apropos of nothing, he inquired, 


‘““What is the German for yawt?’" “Foy 
what *’) ‘For yawt, a boat.” “Oh, y 
mean yacht, We call it yot in America 
‘* Well, then, you are certainly wrong.” 


To avoid a dispute, I brought out a smal] 
pronouncing the 
sounds of o are given, with three or four mode] 


manual in which variou 


words as kevs to the pronunciation,  W, 
agreed in the pronunciation of all but tw 
classes. Weol, foot, good, he pronounced 
wiruie, fue, qude, Yack? is transcribed vor 


and the test words are n6t, ddd, resdlee, whict 
he pronounced nawf, awd, resaiwlrve. So 
you see,” remarked he, ‘that you are wrong 
even on the authority of your own book.” 

To this knockdown argument there was of 
but in thinking over th: 
affair since, I could not help asking myself 
taken as tl 


standard in that golden age of the future when 


course no reply: 


is to be 


Whose pronunciation 


we shall all write ‘‘ Glossic” or ‘f Romic.” Our 
spelling is without question a rock of offence 
and astone of stumbling, but no inconsidera 
ble obstacle in the way of reform is the ina 
bility to reach settled conclusions as to what 
sounds are in question. My friend from Glas 
distinction of pre 


and sowyht, 7 


gow makes no sound in 
nouncing not and naught, sof 
and wrought. Ellis says distinctly that there 
is no fixed standard of English pronunciation, 
though there are several ways of pronouncing 
English correctly. Who is to settle the question 
for us, the Scotchman, the Li 


tonian, or the *‘ boomer” from Guthrie City 


mnie mer, the Bos 


Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM Epwarp MEAD. 
BEKLIN, May 20, LSS), 


TOLSTOI AND HIS TRANSLATORS, 


To THE EpiTror OF THE NATION: 

I read in your issue of May 16 a let 
Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, in which 
the French 
task for 
and altering somewhat the meaning of certain 
Mr. Dole is the last 
a charge. His translation of Tol 


SIR: 





ter from 
he takes 
novels to 


translators of Russian 


changing certain phrases 
sentences, one who should 
make such 
stoi’s masterpiece, * Anna Karénina,’ is almost 
totally spoiled by the omission of the greater 
This chapter 
One 


portion of chapter xi., book ii. 
is the ethical key to the 
gets an entirely different idea of the charac 
ters of Vronsky and Anna from that given in 
Mr. Dole’s translation, when one reads in the 
French this of the 
truth that the punishment of sin commences 
with the very act, and that to noble natures 
like Anna there is no delicious period of sin- 
Mr. Dole 
has not only cut out this perfect scene, but he 


whole work. 


marvellous presentation 


ning before the inevitable remorse. 
has also, by introducing words of his own, 
endeavored to hide his fault, and make it ap 
pear that no omission was made, I suppose 
that he imagined he had saved his conscience 
by saying in the preface that he bad omitted 
some scenes ‘Sin deference to our Puritan 
taste.” 


because they expect to find there the whole 


People prefer the French translations 


work of the writer, not garbled to suit any 
“taste” whatever. The omission I have men 
tioned is not the only one of which Mr. Dole 
is guilty ; they are only too numerous, and 
his work valueless to who 
wishes to know the 


render any one 


great Russian writer as 


he really is.—Yours, ete., WM, SCHUYLER, 
S111 WALNUT STREET, ST. .1 Is, Mo., May 24, 1889 
A CORRECTION 
To THE Eptt F Tuk NATION 
Sir: Mav [ mal om rrections in the re 
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.'T | i 
he Imiuta 


ATO 


lhe 


female sex is exclu 


rally females, an does not give asingle 
where the whole 
pied with reproduction, 

If 


mals, 


we assume we 


that there 


“as 


are only two 





duction and nutrition, and that superiority Is 
measured by the degree to which a being exer 
cises both of them, and especially the er 
then there are any number of ca in which 
the females are superior, and not one in which 
the males are superior, For even in mammals 


and birds that exhibit the 


in the 


greatest inequality 


sexes, all females 


functions, and are not only self 
self-protecting, but, in addition 
able to feed, shelter 


whenever they 


1 their 
require it, the most 
On the ot! 


and defer 


’ 


unaided by the males, 


differences which characterize the males have 


nothing to do with the nutritive function, are 


lO} 


often a hindrance to it, are chiefly ornamental, 
often an obstruction to activity, and, when 
calculated to add strength, do so in a manner 


that is never applied, and cannot be applied, to 
upplying the body with nourishment, much 
less to furnishing it to dependents. From this 
with his 
shed eve 


with his gaudy tail-fe 


cumbersome: 
the 


ithers of no use 


point of view, the stag, 


antlers to be grown and ry year 


peacock, 
ereatures hav- 


in flight; and all the other male 


ing purely ornamental charact lue to sexual 


I's 
selection, may be considered to be, to a certain 
extent, ‘‘ told off” for reproductive purposes, 
while the females enjoy the normal exercise of 
both the reproductive and the nutritive fune- 
soth Prof. Ward and Grant Allen seem 


the fact, 


frons, 


not to have given suflicient weight to 


amply made out by Galton, that father and 
mother are exactly equally concerned in giv 
ing children their qualities, the practical con 
clusion to be drawn from which is that not to 


give mothers the best attainable develo 


both from study and from the active exercise 
iy h 
the 


ught to insure 


of such faculties as they mi 


the human race of one-half 


each generation ¢ 


journal of 


Artistic Japan, a monthly 


which the first vear is nearly 


latald te « 
compile ea, Is a 


publication in small folio, of V’arisian origin 
but with a good deal of English as well as 
‘rench editing, s announced as the bli 
French editing, Iti ! 1 tl ul 

eation of Mr. S. Bing, one of the most extensive 


dealers of Paris iu Oriental art treasures, who 


has, or had a few years ago, a large establish 
ment in the Rue La Fayette and another 
on the ground floor in the Rue de la Paix, 
and was a liberal contributor to loan exhibi 
tions (New York, 220 Fifth Avenue On the 
title-page a score of co-editors are named, and 
it is stated that the English edition is under the 


Mr. 


ondon | 


Huish, Presi- 


Art Society, 


special control of Marcus 


dent of the ] 
thor ot 


ine an 
a little book recently 
and Its 


, may 


columns, ‘Japan 


tion, therefore be taken as a quitec 





plete declarat ean students ol 
Japanese art f It is hard 
ly necessary to insist on t ithe ive that 
exists of interest between the European view 
of Japanese art and the Japanese view of it 
nor upon the superiority of the latter. If it 
were possible for us to have and to understand 
i dapanesea be or periodical by a competent 
ithor editor upon this topi would be 
more difficult indeed to master, and the Euro 
pean reader would have to mak me percep 
tible intellectual effort to put himself at the 
point of view taken | the © tal: butt 
result would be immeasurably 1 e truc 
tive. On the other hand, the prese: vork ap- 
eals to a much wider rele lers and 





The 


amateurs, and it will 


Nation. 


undoubtedly carry a feel- 
ing forthe higher qualities of Japanese decora- 
to but littl 
Each number ap- 
to have one solid jeading article. In No. 
the of 


-and costly book, ‘ L’Art Japonais,’ writes 


tion quarters where otherwise 


would be known of them. 


ar 
Mr 


IM 


well-known author the 


Gronse, 


ary 


The Japanese as Decorators,” an obvious 


subject for a ‘‘leader”: and in Nos. 2 and 
Mr. Victor Champier gives an article on 
Japanese Architecture,’ which is rather a 


misnomer, as there is very little attempt in it 


to analyze the building art of the Japanese, 


and the author contents himself with a few 
words about the peculiar heavy framing in 
wood which is a deviee to diminish the harm 


done by to 


(such 


earthquakes, and goes on interior 
details the 


sculpture and ornamental piercings and acces- 


decoration, and small 


as 


sores 


which may he as well studied in Eu 


rope asin Japan. Apart from these articles, 


which are certainly cursory and hasty enough, 


the text seems to limit itself to the explana 
tions of the plates, and leaves unexplained all 
that most needs explanation. The plates are of 


varied merit. The uncolored photographic re 


productions are without sufficient sharpness 


outline and detail, and give 
On the 


wr decora 


and accuracy of 
no information to the would-be student 
other hand, the reproductions of col 
r, the character of the soft 
th 


tion are very clev 
half-tints affer 


rendered, 


‘ted by Japanese being well 


and one or two plates of brocaded 


stuffs that we have examined furnishing what 
must be quite admirable facsimiles of the beau- 
tiful originals. There are a multitude of black 
and-white illustrations in the text. all, or nearly 
all, faesimiled In 


from Japanese originals, 


short, the value of the publication is in its 


illustrations, and these may be very instruc- 
tive to every persoa who is not the happy pos 
essor of a large collection of treasures of 


The Halliwe] 


1 


l-Phillipps Library is adver 


tised to be sold by auction in the month 
its 
covered after long search by Mr. Phillipps late 


present 


of June. Several of curios were only dis 


in ISSS. Concerning one, ‘* Wellobie, his Avisa,” 
he says in the margin, ‘tI bought this volume 


of (Quaritch 


November, for tifteen 
ing another, ‘* Vinee’s Tour,” 


in ISSS 


pounds.” Regard 
sue, he spoke in his very last 


Jin the catalo 


letter to1 


is among his most recent acquisi- 


Two others, at least, of the forty-seven 


rems chronicled “quired 
Noting that the Hol 


pre ciosities 


in the vatalogue were a 


by Mr. Phill pps in 


SSS 


lingburyvy Conse were no 


sooner 


gathered than seattered, we say ‘ the wedding 
aked meats do cold 
jes.” Int 
be sold, the editio prineceps of Shakspere 


lt that 
edition, published in 16 


y furnish forth the funeral 





he list of Shaksperiana now about 


stands first. deserves 


proud 
That >and 


ne pound a copy, was sold in 1885 for 
to N. Q. 


» before pal lwas {716 2s ~ 


ts. The book 


susand cuin 


Pope of Chicavo 


tt-Cout 


r, iiss Is SO 
rare, and so large a@ proportion Of its specimens 
are entombed in monumental libraries, that it 

ldom comes into market. Quaritch, offering 
one for sale this season, claimed that nothing 
like it had been purchasable for twenty-four 


years. In IS7% no more than thirty-seven sales 
of it, made since 1757, were known to Allibone. 
The copies in America may be counted on one’s 
tinyers. There are two in the Lenox Library 
and one in the Astor. We know of none in 
Philadelphia but that of Mr. Furness. In our 
( ues of Massachusetts, New York, and 








Pennsvivania libraries, well as that of Con 


ssanad of t 


New Dominion at Toronto, 
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the city libraries of Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chi 


cago, and San Francisco, it is wanting. Th 


Phillipps copy was bought in 1887 for £410 


That offered by Quaritch is priceless in } 

catalogue among thousands of priced books 
In one point at least the Phillipps is a greater 
rarity than the Quaritch, and was no doubt an 
earlier impression. On p, 172 and is misprinted 
All other coples know n 
save that of the Earl of Ellesmere, 


off after these 


add, and tis for /eiss. 
were struck 
blunders ‘had been discovered 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Poole 
the 


Chicago volumes that 


and corrected, 


who is seeking for Newberry Library in 


will be ** prized above a 


one 


for it 


Sibylline 


dukedom has secured of t 





Kohinoors which, like the books, are 


constantly becoining fewer, and, what is worse 


are held at a fast-yrowing price, 


Bill, with the Greatest Show or 


lattraction la plus grande du monde’ 


Paris, 


Bulfalo 
Earth (°° 
arrived 


1 


has In and receives from the 


Figaro a welcome, two columns long, in which 


the French reporter f turns himself loose, 





arly 
and paints a picture which, in the breadth and 


freedom of its handling and its frank gayety of 





color, recalls the earlier, or the earlic 
ner of our own Mr. George Alfred Townsend 
When the brilhant newspaper-man goes out t 
meet the incoming ship, he says: 


‘“TLe Persian-Monarch ralentit son 
pour nous denner le temps de virer et de nous 
remettre en marche de con ‘lui. Pen 
dant ce temps, la musique de lo- Bill, qui 
sest rassemblée a la le Yanke 


serve ave 
Butla 
hate, execute 
Doddle, Vair national ameéricain, 
“Vive la France! s’écrient le 
Monarch aussit6t Pair fini, 
‘“*__Vive PAmeérique! rép 
MUSIqt e la V 


> pPassagers au 


mdons-nous 


‘* Nouvelle arsetllaise cett 
Trois; 
Then he deseribes, always brilliantly, /e eo] } 
Cody, and Red Shirt, and Gabriel Dumo1 
Riel’s Heutenant in Manitoba, who very singu 
larly has a French name, and the Sioux ‘ des 
tribus des Cutois, Arapaho, Brulay,” and af 


terwards he is presented to ‘* Miss Annie Oak 
Ruth 


pistolet 


ley, la fameuse ‘reine du americaine, 


qui tire la carabine et le comme Ira 
li, it 


that impresses him most deeply 


+ 


Paine.” But, aftera is the noble sava 


> 


“Quant aux Peaux-Rouges, se promenent 
majestueux et fiers. Seulement, comme 
jouvre mon porte-cigarettes, vingt mains cou 
ter vers 1'¢ Je 


ile 
11S 


lent t 


ertes de t itouages se 


\ n ui. 
fais un signe aflirmatif. En oun clin d‘'@il, le 
porte-cigarettes est \V ide, 

‘*Tlest vrai que je suis récompensé par des 
owah ! owah! de satisfaetion, 

‘** Et maintenant,” he says in ending, *‘ sou 


haitons & tous la bienvenue, aux Canadiens si 
francais par le coeur, aux Peaux-Rouges, aux 
Ameéricains et, comme on dit dans leur pays 


Let he 


r go Galeghear ! 


On May 1 


the great generation of Russian writers, Mik 


> there passed away another of 


hail Yevgradfoviteh SaltykoGlf, who wrote under 
the name of Stehedrin. The son of a well-to-do 


noble in the province of Tver, he was born in 
i826, and, after finishing his education in the 
Lyceum of Tsarskoe-Nelo, ‘that nursery of 


the Minis 


which he 


statesmen,” entered the chancery of 
of War. The 


wrote, innocent 


ter two first stories 
as they were, excited displea 
to Viatka on the 
edge of Siberia, where he was attached to the 
G 
ed permission to return to 
the G 


sure, and he was transferred 


vernor. It was not till 1855 that he obtain 
Petersburg, but 
nt till 


oun 


+ 
ot, 


he continued in yvernm service 


1865, reaching the rank of actual State C 
sellor, equal to that of major-general. He was 


thus able to acquire a wide knowledge of Rus 
Russian administra 


his 


s, pathetic, a book 


administration andl 
In 1856 he published 


lh 


slan 


tors, ‘ Provincial 


Sketches,’ sati rou 


t } 1 
rreat sensation and settled bis 
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mi the nurs 
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Cooke 
‘Steadfast’ she 
early days of New 
the 


has not vet 


‘vident that 
hausted 


tukes 


her ln 


us back into the 


land: and the historical tacts of time—espe 


ially an action of the Consociation of Churches 
form the foundation for an effective story. 


\ ( 


sailed for | 


mgregational clergyman is summarily as 


aving dared to preach ina Baptist 


ing-house. ‘Phe 


bigotry and tyranny of 
the Cor iat 
lin th 
sent to the Rey. 


ISO on are brietly but thoroughly ex 
and 
no Hall, after receiving 
d 


as 


hibites resolution which it passed 
Philem 
first admonition: 
Mr. Hall preachynge w 
iat Mr. Hall should not Sett as 


es, “wp ly 
reply to Resolve 


his 
that the Rev'd 


Dis 


SOc 
rderlie I} 
imember of this 


I's It 


mind that there was only one worse t 


his disorderlie 


to the m 


Counsil for 


eachynge.’ mInight oecur dern 


hing than 


such a body, and that 


a continuath membership init. but 
. thi 
orrow and pain and disgrace in its train, as 
to 


saintly 


such peremptory action i se days brought 


n 


well as years ot 





struggle maintain 
The Mr. Hall 
impressed with the right 
of his attitude, but it 


hoy eCLeass 


independent position 


increasingly 


and justice Was a slow 


nartyrdom for all that. This portion of the 
book is treated with unusual foree, and th 
lighter elements of the story work harmonious 


y together ly well drawn 


KMsther is particular 


l altogether 


and ‘Steadfast’ is much above 
the average novel. 
Life is not long enough to read many dia- 


stories, aud ‘Sam Lovel’s Camps’ hardly 
the h 
necessary to translate its pages into intelligible 
English. The 


Who think the trapping of muskrats and other 


up in narrative interest for UTS 


book 


vill be enjoyed by those 


small game one of the concerns of life, and 
vho regard episodes wherein green hands at 


“dd 
hunting and fishing are tipped over backward 


into the water as exciting Che 


g 
iuthor observes carefully—even poetically at 
times—and the dialects and provincialisms are 
well rendered. But when the laborious read 
ing of the first few chapters is accomplished, 


the rest may be safely and cheerfully skipped 


with a clear conscience, 
There is always a certain dreariness about 
f German stories Red Carl’ is 


ess heavy in that the 


scene is laid in 





it will have little interest for 
iny but German working-people, to whom it 
vill probably appeal The story is a sort of 
Sunday-school novel, written by the pastor of 
a German chureh in) Baltimore Much very 


and 


the hackneyed subjects of t 


moral undeniably proper teaching up. 


he labor question, 


ocialism, and temperance is spiced with trades 


Vike 


ns, st ‘ss, dynamite, and a cyelone. 


Every one has heard of the clerzyman w 
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talning wit 


ul very well, but ber dull ones, like Miss Aus 
ten’s, are cl lightful mhe ha now ! n us 
book full of tiresome characters which = st 
her pen at its cleverest As a story, it is n 
one of her most ‘active, and a growir 





habit of comment and explanation is makit 





havoc with her charm of but rarely | 
she done more ingenious writing than on 
pages if this latest novel Here, as heretof ‘ 


what over-fre with Death, ring 
in his services with as little coneern a 


, 
would summon a 





hatchment in ex 
novel, Mores ver, 
early called, as in f 
the most diverting | 
lady of the Campaig 
ment between an i 
plebeian army offic 
vive Mrs. Walford 1 ! 
specialry—social « 
self-plumings of the officer's relations, the « 
placency of the bride om elect, t mat 
making and fussing among the old dan 
When the stage is cleared of all the disagt 
bles, the plot grows thin and the book is w 
ingly closed Che discrimination between ma 
and man is singular in the Walford novels. A 
boor may not carry his hands in his pock 
very properly), but why may a peer dine 
his shooting clothes (when not in America 

No pen but a French one can make 1 i 
sketch as ‘My Cousin Miss Cinderella.’ It 
mingled lightness and pathy 
city, cynicism and tender 
lic—also, may it be said 

s story is of 





j 
wit! 





‘count of thi 


the a 





roup of 1V¢ whom the child vaguely 
thinks of as ** ancestors.” The mouldy life 
the household viewed by his childish eyes 


half-comic, half-sad contrasts between 
d ave and 


the 


full of 


vouth. His relations with h 


crabbe 


‘enemy ardener” form one of the amus 


ing touches in the sketch. A little girl cousir 
comes to live at the chateau. The boy grow 
up, enters college, goes to Paris to see t 

world, and meets his fate through a mysteriou 
correspondence, This is all the story, which is 
more in mannerthan in matter, and which 


loses its charm after the hero reaches manhood 


One wishes that he might have remained always 


a little boy at Vandelnay. 

The Jews are said to be deeply grateful t 
George Eliot for ‘Daniel Deronda.’ It would 
be interesting to know whether they are also 
thankful to the rising school of fietion-writers 
who, in hitching their wacons to George Eliot's 
star, draw them, not throuch the golden street 


of Jerusalem, or even 


. 
uu 


t through the 





quarter, | 
rooms of the modern rich, vulgar Israelite 
pol 
m of the Hebrew people might feel that me 


had beg 


ng 
We should suppose that th 
tl 


e more sensitive 


diveval persecutions 


un again, and be 
mda’s’ 


sym} 


Ss 


Daniel Deré all 
hout 
‘kk, * Reuben 
+} 


ready tocry out, with 
that 


torture 





observatior 
Amy 
sketch 


There 


thor, 


1 wit 


S ichs,’ 


Levy's bor 


isa clever Jaws in 


among 


London is too much crowding of 


firures for so small a canvas, and too mucl 
description of each figure; but everv. one 
stands out with garish distinetness. Whhethet 


} 


Miss Levy designed 


ism, or to set the faults o1 


to arouse interest in Hebra 
the Hebrew race in 
a strong light before themselves in warning, or 
whether she simply intended to make a realistic 
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iase of a world-ol 


picture out of a latter-day pl 
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Russian rule in this northwest she was the wife 
olf 


Baron Baronoff.” 
As dates and statistics are little appreciated 
in this primitive society, and the people living 


in Alaska, for the most part, know little of its 
history under the Russian rule, we may expect, 
in time, quite a crop of myths and legends of 
modern origin, The last item which has come 
to band, and which should certainly attract 


the attention of the Society for Psychical Ke- 


search, is, that the well-known and long-estab- | 
lished ghost of the ‘castle,’ or Governor's | 
house at Sitka, has submitted to be photo- | 


graphed by an artist who has a studio in the 
ancient pile. 


The Play-time Naturalist. By Dr. J, E. Tay- 
lor, F.L.S.  Appletons, 1880. Svo, xii, 287 
pp., 306 ills, 

THis is a book out of place. We find in it a 


of illustrations of common 
British birds, insects, shells, ete., 
found 
among the 
lustrated. 


sOoTne 


very large number 


of which very 


few are in America, and those only 


lowest and most minute forms il 
The pictures are coarse and rude; 
of them are very old acquaintances, and 
few of them are sufliciently explained in the 
text to be of 
The 


and confused, 


use to American boys and girls. 
anatomical figures are particularly poor 
the details indicated by the let- 
tering frequently net being even mentioned in 
the text. British children might find it useful 
in aiding them to identify creatures which they 
collect in hedg 


res and ditches. In this country 


it will not be thus available, while the text is 
so hurried, brief, and mixed as in no way to 
make up for the deficiencies of the pictures. 


It is astonishing, in view of the general in- 
history indicated by the suc 


Agassiz 


terest in natural 
of the that so few 
American text-books for beginners have been 
offered to the Little books, like that of 
Dr. Stokes on ‘Infusoria,’ whieh we had occa 
sion to praise some time 


cess associations, 


publie. 


since, are rare exce} 
tions ; inadequate rehashes or bald reprints of 
inapplicable foreign booklets, like the present 
publication, are | the rule. 


t 
stil 


unfortunately 


My Autobiography and Reminiscences. By 
W. P. Frith, R.A. Vol. I Harper & Bros. 
1SSY, 

Mr. Friti has been emboldened by the success 


of his first very readable volume of Reminis 
cences to add a second, which is also a pleasant 
means of say in this 


we have here only the 


passing time 
it, for 
The matter 


one may 


case of wasting 


lees of the cask. consists mainly 


of anecdotes of models ard artists, lunatic 
asylums, the Hanging Committee of the Exhi- 
bition, and literary convivialities, Dickens, 
Landseer, Sala, Leech, Shirley Brooks, and 


others of more or less note appear in the gal- 


lery, and thereis a; 


good deal of correspondence, 
‘ially from Shirley but these let- 


/ANNY KEMBLE’S 
NOVEL 


Away and Long 


espe Brooks: 


Kar Ago. 


‘She has betrayed 


in this, her last work, highly | 
imavinati qualitie Vith whole hearted percep 
tion she writes of the things and people whom she met | 
turing her daily walks in wt at she might call the hal- | 
eyon days of her eventful life.""— Boston Post. 
Henry Horr & Co., New York. 


than in the 


The 


ters are 


N 


illustrations of 
The 
that of free conversation, grave 
but for Like 
the previous volume, it affords a look into the 
life of artists like that of actors, 
world of but with much less breadth 
former case, 


ation. 


the whole is 


glancing from 


and often trivial, level 


to gay, good only the moment. 


which, is a 
its own), 


The instances of folly 


and ignorance in the purchasers of pictures 
ought to serve as warning to collectors, and 


the views of the seainy side 
We 
dote of Constable: 


of 
have found one 


life may amuse 
the cynical. good anec- 
“In one of Constable's pic- 
his studio, in 
forget 


tures, among those in was one 


which a kingfisher or a heron, I whicb, 
had been introduced. I admired it and Con- 
‘Yes, [ saw it. I had sat 
time without a living thing making 


ance, 


stable said, a long 
its appear- 
I always sit till I see some living thing, 
because if any such appears it ts sure to be ap- 


propriate to the place. If no living object 
shows itself [ put none into my picture.’” The 
chapter upon the oratory of the R. A.’s isa 


bright spot. Mr. 
the present system of instruction in art is infe 
rior to that under 


Frith states his opinion that 


which the pupil was appren- 
ticed to a single master for a long time; and as 
in 
noticeable, 


our author is not free opinions, 
this the The amiability 


and warmth of appreciation which he exhibits 


expressing 
is more 
towards his fellow-craftsmen is one of the best 
qualities of his volume, 


A Civil-Service Reformer. 
de Balzac. Translated by Kathe- 
Prescott Wormeley. Roberts 


ISS), 


Bureaucracy; or, 
By Honors 
rine Boston . 


Brothers, 


Tus is the thirteenth volume of the excellent- 
ly printed 
that Roberts Brothers are bringing out. 
Perhaps through the fatality is well 
the thirteen, the 
volume that happens to fill this place is ‘ Les 
Employés,’ 


and bound series of the novels of 
Balzac 
which 
known to inhere in number 
a novel, if one may call it so, which 
hardly possesses the life or the interest of some 
of its forerunners. In form itis toa considera- 
In the whole first 
half of the book there is no movement nor 
of life. Portrait succeeds portrait, miniature 
after miniature 


ble extent almost an essay. 
stir 


each most clever in its draw- 
but none with the vital spark it. The 
, is descriptive rather than 


ing, in 
whole book, in fact 
dramatic; the reader is lectured upon the evo 
lution of a character than left to see 


the character unfold itself in action. 


r, rather 


There is no need to speak of the argument of 
the story, which is familiar to alllovers of Bal- 
The head of a bureau, 
reign of Charles X., plans a reform of the civil 
service in the direction of 


zac, 


greater simplicity, 
but is foiled by a 
plot, and retires to comparative poverty and 
happiness. The translation is in the main well 
It may perhaps be added that the title 
will seem to some a very liberal expansion of 


‘ 


effectiveness, and economy, 


done, 


Les Employés.’ 
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